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result that in each step the steam acquires only a moder-
ate velocity, and it is practicable to make the vanes move
fast enough to take up nearly all the energy. This is
true of each stage in succession : the steam passes from
stage to stage, alternately, acquiring motion and giving
it up to moving vanes, until at last it escapes. The vanes
are arranged in a series of revolving rings. When the
steam has passed through the last ring its work is done ;
it has expanded down to the lowest available pressure.
The effective work of the machine is an aggregate of
the work done by the steam on the successive rings,
through which it has expanded step by step. The Parsons
Turbine is called ' compound' because it divides the
whole expansion into a number of separate steps.

On these lines he built, in 1884, his first compound
steam turbine which is now preserved in the Science
Museum at South Kensington. Steam flowed through a
long annulus between a rapidly revolving shaft or drum
and a fixed outer casing in the form of a larger cylinder.
On its way the steam passed through a series of many
turbines arranged as rings in the annular space. Each
of these turbines consisted of a ring of fixed guide-blades
projecting inwards from the casing, and a ring of moving
blades projecting outwards from the drum and turning
with it. Thus the whole annular space between drum
and casing was occupied by a series of alternate rings of
fixed blades and moving blades, placed near together,
with no more clearance over the tips than was needed to
escape contact. In each ring the blades were set
obliquely; the fixed ones formed, as it were, a ring of
nozzles, and delivered jets of steam against the next
ring of blades, which served as moving vanes. But the
action on these was not one of pure impulse, for in streamr
ing through the passages between the moving blades
the steam acquired a new relative velocity; hence the
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